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Last Friday an explosion ripped 
through a supermarket in Jerusalem. 
It will not be the last. 


There is little doubt that these are 
only the early stages of a civil con- 
flict in which guerrilla action, ter- 
rorism and civilian resistance will be 
combined. 


Nor is there much doubt that the 
present scale of atrocities will seem 
childsplay in comparison with what is 
fo come. 


The Palestinians, in spite of their 
claim to operate only against 
military targets and the machinery of 
the state, have shown that they will 
use methods which will make co- 
existence of Arab and Jew unlikely. 


Supermarket deaths 


They seem prepared to jeopardise the 
support that is now mobilising for 
them all over the world, for the sake 


israel’s 
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of cheap, disgusting and petty 
victories. Do they expect the murder 
of supermarket shoppers to be hailed 
as a great victory for a just cause? 


Israel already uses indiscriminate 
bombing of civilians, mass imprison- 
ment without trial, torture, killing of 
prisoners, and laws which prevent the 
Arab economy from _ functioning 
within the areas that Israel wishes to 
dominate. 


Those who, for emotional reasons, will 
not believe that the Israelis are 
capable of such acts should be more 
realistic: these methods are exactly 
similar to those used by every 
Government which has ever faced an 
uprising which it could not defeat on 
a battlefield. 


Less than 25 years ago, the British 
were doing the same things in the 
same place-—against the Jewish 
guerrillas, who had the same relation- 
ship with the bulk of the Jewish 
population as the Palestinian 


guerrillas do now. with the Arab 
population. 


What will happen when the Israeli 
Government realises that its present 
policy of reprisals against the 
neighbour states to encourage them 
to control the guerrillas, cannot work, 
because it is based on the lie that 
the conflict over the land of 
Palestine is really a conflict between 
Israel and the surrounding Arab 
states? Will they take the next classic- 
al step of reprisals against the Pales- 
tinians? 


Press responsibility 


This is a civil conflict, and must be 
recognised as such before the political 
problems can be solved. The removal 
of the Palestinian people from their 
homes in 1948 did not change the 
essential nature of the conflict, and 
it is bigotry to pretend that it did. 


A heavy responsibility for what is 


ONE SHILLING 


vil war 


now developing must be laid at the 
door of the European and American 
press, who are only now beginning to 
admit that the Palestinians must be a 
party to any political settlement, and 
not just disposed of as “refugees ”. 


They should answer the question: If 
you say this now, why did you not 
say it in the 20 years when the 
Palestinians sat in the refugee camps 
with nothing but the annual UN 
resolutions and the verbiage of Arab 
leaders to give them hope? 


Why do you only recognise the 
Palestinians now they have shown 
their capacity to kill? Why did you 
for 20 years.give Israel the illusion 
that she could get away with dispos- 
session, discrimination and murder, 
and be praised for it? 


Why did you turn Israel into the spoilt 
child of world politics, which cannot 
believe that it now has to face the 
unresolyed problems created by its 
own existence? 

BILL HILLIER 


Ulster: 23,000 support People’s Democracy 


Kevin McGrath reports from Northern 
Ireland: At last the most bizarre 
election of modern times has un- 
wound to its fairly entertaining, 
though largely irrelevant, conclusion. 


So far as the question of the leader- 
ship of the Unionist Party is con- 
cerned, it has made no difference. 
The make-up of the new Parliament, 
as far as the Unionists are concerned, 
is basically the same as the old. 


So it looks certain that O’Neill will 
go in the near future. But whoever 
takes over—or even if O’Neill should 
manage to cling on to his post—the 
policy to be expected will be funda- 
mentally the same: ‘“ Necessary re- 
form plus law and order.” 


The most interesting thing to emerge 
from the election has been the success 
of civil righters and of Paisleyites. 


The defeat of sitting Nationalists in 
Foyle and Mid-Derry by John Hume 
and Ivan Cooper of the Derry 
Citizens Action Committee, in South 
Armagh by Paddy O’Hanlan, an In- 
dependent fighting on the People’s 
Democracy (PD) Manifesto, and the 
near victory of Fergus Woods, PD 
candidate in South Down—where he 
cut the sitting Nationalist to a 
majority of barely 200—indicate that 
the Nationalist Party as it has 
existed is finished. 


In South Derry, PD candidate Berna- 
dette Devlin, to the surprise of no 
one but the press pundits, the 
Unionist Party, and her opponent, 
Major Chichester-Clarke, massed 


5,812 votes to the Major’s 9,195. 
The important thing is that this was 


not merely a traditional Catholic 
vote coming out against the 
Unionists in protest. 


Those who worked and voted for 
Bernadette included Presbyterians 
and die-hard Republicans, who had 
always in the past refused either to 
recognise the existence of the Stor- 
mont Parliament or to take any part 
in its election. 


In all PD massed over 23,000 votes. 
Only one of their candidates, Eddie 
Wiegleb, who fought the Belfast seat 
of Cromac in competition with both 
the Unionists and the Northern Irish 
Labour Party, lost his deposit. 


Not just votes 


These are not just votes, but the 
commitment of individuals who have 
been mobilised to come out for the 
People’s Democracy policies and style. 
They are not going to be content to 
settle back and wait 15 or 20 years 
for another election. 


But they will not be allowed to settle 
back, even if they want to. Repressive 
policies by the new Government will 
see to that—on the one side—while 
PD activists will be doing all they 
can to help local people set up their 
own PDs. 


In many ways, the victory of the PD 
candidates in mobilising the neglected 
rural areas of Northern Ireland is 
likely to be more important than the 
presence in Parliament of the various 
style civil righters who have actually 
made it there. 


Paisley’s success, and the scarcely 
less noticeable success of his fellow 
Protestant Unionists, should not be 
interpreted simply and exclusively as 
a reflection of extremist Protestant 
bigotry. 


Much of his success is undoubtedly 
due to a rejection of aristocratic 
Unionist Toryism by Protestant 
workers. Standing in a crowd of 
Paisleyites, and near-Paisleyites, out- 
side one of the counts, I asked a 
young man, “ Would you like to see 
Paisley as Prime Minister?” “If he 
took his dog-collar off, yes.” 


In fact, Paisley’s manifesto does not 
mention religion. Further, it lifts one 
or two points (such as the call for a 
crash building programme for 
pera s direct from the PD Mani- 
esto. 


Just as National Socialism, or 
Fascism, was a distortion of socialism 
and appealed to many of the same 
frustrations and _ dissatisfactions, 
Paisleyism appeals—but not entirely 
on religious “ grounds ”—to working- 
class Protestants who through the 


years have been betrayed by the 
Unionists. 


In just the same way, working-class 
Catholics have been betrayed by their 
own sectarian leaders. 


Return to streets 


Within a few years, it is reasonable 
to hope that many of those who now 
flock behind Paisley may move over 
to a non-sectarian opposition move- 
ment, with genuinely radical aims 
and methods—or at least that their 
sons and younger brothers may do. 


But for the People’s Democracy, the 
immediate future will be a return to 
the streets and to the people. Victory 
parades are being planned for this 
weekend by the various PD candi- 
dates, as a declaration of intent, so 
to speak. 


Soon there will be PDs, or equivalent 
organisations, scattered across the 
country in the wake of the election 
campaign. Soon also the jailings and 
the bannings can be expected. 


OUT FOR 


John Hunt reports: The red hot re- 
ception committee for “ tricky Dick ” 
assembled and waited for over 14 
hours in Grosvenor Square last Mon- 
day night, while the organisers 
waited for the mass support which 


KICKS! 


never came, and announced their 
disgust with the people who never 
came. 

Then the 300-strong reception com- 


continued on page 4 
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Unilever’s stake 


in One 


As the Federal Government of 
Nigeria continues its fight for, 
“unity” and carries this past the 
point of encirclement and blockade 
and on to siege and genocide, many 
British people must be asking, “ Why 
are we still helping? Why are we still 
sending arms? ” 


If one looks carefully at some of 
Britain’s past and present links with 
Nigeria, at least some of the prob- 
able motives for this fetish for 
“unity” become clear, even though 
the detailed picture remains difficult 
or impossible to unravel. 


When a US Secretary of Defence, 
later known as “General Motors” 
Wilson, maintained that “what is 
good for General Motors is good for 
the country”, he was severely crit- 
icised, in spite of the partial truth he 
revealed. 


But in Britain today, it is clear that 
our own Wilson believes that what is 
good for British companies is good 
or the country. His chief concern is 
to help Britain survive as a great in- 
dustrial and trading power. 


What we trade in, and the social and 
political consequences of our trade, 
remain of secondary importance. 
Government spokesmen will usually 
treat the latest sale of arms to an 
unstable area as a major victory in 
the battle for economic survival. 


With regard to Nigeria, it is clear 
from a quick glance at Who Owns 
Whom that many Nigerian companies 
are actually subsidiaries of British 
companies, whose repatriated profits 
are helpful to our balance of pay- 
ments. 


In. particular, Unilever, which owns 
the United Africa Company, is 
heavily involved in Nigerian produc- 
tion and trade—as are also, on a 
smaller scale, John Holt (Liverpool) 


ee eee ee ne ee 
Nigeria: the economic pressures for 


When Nigerian and British diplomats 
are pressed to justify the current war 
against Biafra, their final argument 
is always that ‘“ Unity” must be pre- 
served. 

The horrors resulting from a 
“balkanised” Nigeria, or Africa, 
would be far worse than anything we 
are seeing at the moment, they tell 
us. 

To his credit, Chief Enahoro (whose 
15 reasons for One Nigeria, presented 
at the Addis Ababa peace talks last 
August, we publish opposite) is the 
only one of these diplomats to have 
spelled out his support for Federal 
unity in detail. 

The Northern Nigerians behind the 
coup that brought Gowon to power— 
and the British Government—are now 
vociferous in their support of unity. 


But it is ironical that, almost until 
the East declared its secession in 
1967, it was generally believed that 
the Northerners would be the first to 
break away from the Federation. 


In his oft-quoted first broadcast to the 
nation (in August, 1966) General 
Gowon stated: “The basis for trust 


and confidence in our unitary system 
of government has been unable to 
stand the test of time.” 


N | | 

Ltd, the Commonwealth Development 
Corporation, and Ocean Steamship 
Lines (through the Elder Dempster 
Line). 

While there is only an indirect con- 
nection between these interests and 
the present war in Nigeria/Biafra, 
there is the further fact to be con- 
sidered that one of the shipping lines 
known to be carrying arms to Lagos is 
the Unilever subsidiary, Palm Lines. 


One of the Palm Line ships was re- 
cently commandeered to carry 
supplies from Lagos to Port Harcourt 
for ‘ie Nigerian Federal Govern- 
ment. 


If we concentrate on Unilever 
(assisted by the remarkable studies 
of that company made by yet another 
Wilson, Professor Charles Wilson of 
Cambridge University’s Department 
of Modern History!) we can find some 
rather more intimate connections 
between the fortunes of Unilever and 
those of Nigeria. 


The United Africa Company (UAC) 
did not become part of Unilever till 
1931, but in its previous history, from 
the 1860s, first as the United Africa 
Company, then as the Royal Niger 
Company, and later as the Niger 
Company, it seems to have played a 
role similar to that of the East India 
Company a century earlier, complete 
with private armies. 


When Unilever took it over, the com- 
pany was in the doldrums, and was a 
drain on Unilever all the way through 
the Depression. Nonetheless, as a way 
to safeguard the supply of raw 
materials (vegetable oils from palm 
and ground-nuts) it was regarded as 
an essential asset. 


Ultimately, the semi-enlightened 
policies of Unilever—which included 
fair prices paid to subsidiaries for 
primary products, the gradual train- 


As for the British Government, it has 
agreed in the past to secessions from 
five major Federations: Nyasaland 
from the Central African Federation; 
the Cayman Islands and Jamaica 
from the West Indian Federation; the 
partition of India; and, most sig- 
nificantly, the Cameroons from 
Nigeria. 

On this evidence alone, it is clear 
that neither the Federal Nigerian 
Government, nor the British Govern- 
ment, uphold Federal unity as an 
end in itself 

It is also clear from the vapid—and to 
a large extent logically circular— 
arguments put up by Enahoro, that 
the moral benefits of Nigerian unity 
are not easily determined, even by 
is most ardent advocates. 


For what other reasons, then, must 
“Nigeria be one”? 

In his article above, Roger Franklin 
shows how one major British com- 
pany with huge Nigerian interests, 
stood to profit (and is now profiting) 
from support for a unified Nigeria, 
even though many of its markets in 
fact lie in what was (at the time of 
secession) Biafra. 


It is not a surprising analysis, and 
clearly applies to a number of com- 


ing of African managers, and the in- 
corporation of Nigerians into the 
giant “family ”"—began to pay off, 
and the years since World War II 
have been more prosperous. 


This prosperity has also been helped 
by a change of role. The company 
(UAC) has so diversified its invest- 
ment in industry, and has gained so 
much control of two-way trading, that 
it supplies such “necessities, semi- 
necessities and luxuries of life” as 


textiles, salt, iron and _ assorted 
machinery to the population of 
Nigeria. 


The American development of the 
“company town” seems to be pro- 
gressing in Nigeria towards the “ com- 
pany nation ”. 

However, while colonial rule lasted, 
“the (British) Government of 
Nigeria saw itself as the trustee for 
the Africans, and against the Govern- 
ment’s determination to preserve the 
native laws of land tenure, William 
Lever (Lord Leverhulme) had long 
battered in vain ’’.2 


Whether his successors as owners and 
panies. Nonetheless, what makes his 
particular example important is its 
implications. 

The directors of Unilever’s African 
subsidiaries, realising that their 


businesses were in danger from the 
war, could be expected to give full 


support to the Federal Government in 
all attempts to squash Biafran 
secession. 


More important, they might be ex- 
pected to pressure our own Govern- 
ment into supporting the Federal 
cause—though, admittedly, there is 
no direct evidence for this. 


What is known, however, is that the 
British Government hesitated con- 
siderably before opting in the sum- 
mer of 1967 for all-out support for 
Gowon, and that a number of mem- 
bers of the Foreign Office’s West 
African Committee, who had formerly 
done service in the Eastern region, 
counselled moderation. 


They were, presumably, over-ruled by 
others. And if the directors of 
Unilever were not part of a pro- 
Federal lobby which pushed the 
Government’s decision, they can at 
any time issue a statement to this 
effect. 

Roger Moopy 


con- 
tinued to batter in vain since indepen- 
dence remains a subject for further 


directors of Unilever have 


research, but one can obtain a 
glimpse of their probable approach 
by looking into Unilever’s 1968 
Annual Report. 


There, the de-nationalisation and re- 
turn of their properties in Indonesia 
is quite glowingly (gloatingly) 
appreciated. (That—CIA engineered? 
—coup is said to have cost the lives 
of a million “‘ communists ”’.) 


‘A good year— 
notwithstanding 
the civil war’ 


In that same report, there is much 
about Nigeria. Unilever’s economic 
interest in the struggle to maintain 
unity is clearly shown. 


United Africa Company, Unilever’s 
subsidiary, employs 40,000 people in 
30 countries in Africa, including 1,000 
senior and middle managers in West 
Africa (Nigeria and Ghana). The re- 
port says: 


“The policy of training and de- 
veloping Africans for positions of 
managerial responsibility has met 
with a considerable measure of 
success and resulted in the 
doubling of the number of African 
senior and middle managers in the 
last decade; the proportion of ex- 
patriates fell from 79 to 54 per 
cent. 


“Unfortunately, in Nigeria this 
policy will now be seriously im- 
paired by the present internal 
strife which has greatly reduced the 
number of Nigerian managers able 
and willing to serve outside their 
own regions. 


“The business in Nigeria has been 
further upset by the massive 
number of resignations of Nigerian 
staff, who, in the interest of per- 
sonal safety, have felt obliged to 
leave their jobs and return to their 
tribal areas. 


“For that reason, 2,000 employees 
left the service of. the Group 
(United Africa Group) during 
1967.” 
This loss of African personnel is 
obviously serious, particularly since 
new recruitment may have to be con- 
fined to local areas, and to return 


continued opposite 


from page 2 


to management by expatriates might 
be costly and would spoil the image 
of UAC as acompany run by Africans 
(though it is not owned by them). 


So we see that the flexibility and 
efficiency of huge international com- 
panies is bound to be impaired by any 
subdivision of the countries in whic 
they operate, quite apart from any 
losses due to conflict.3 


Small, locally-owned companies might 
be less sensitive to change, and might 
retain more of the profits within the 
region or nation in ‘which they 
operate—but this is an experiment 
for the future. 


For the present, at least, things don’t 
seem too bad for UAC and Unilever. 
In spite of the above, the 1968 
Annual Report can say, in summary, 
“the overseas companies had another 
good year, particularly in Australia, 
and—notwithstanding the civil war— 
in Nigeria’. 

Evidently little company property has 
been lost, except for offices burned 
down in Port Harcourt. Timber was 
adversely affected, but world prices 
were low anyway. Also, the Niger 
River Transport subsidiary was 
unable to operate, 


One would guess that the price of 
palm oil rose, because of the war, 
and helped UAC to balance these 
losses (passing the higher cost on to 
the ultimate consumer). 


It is also reported that “the 
breweries in which the Group (UAC) 
has substantial interests continued to 
be most profitable ”—thirsty work, 
war! (One might wonder what effect 
this report may have had on the 
pending decision of Allied Breweries 
to merge with Unilever.) 


Clearly, if it had not been for the 
war, Unilever’s profits from Nigeria 
would have been tremendous. And 
service to Britain of this kind does 
not go unrecognised. 


The same Annual Report is able to 
include the news that: 


“In the 1968 New Year Honour 
List, Mr Arthur Smith was awarded 
the honour of a knighthood. Sir 
Arthur is the Chairman of the 
United Africa Company Ltd, and 
has been Chairman of the Africa 
Committee of the British National 
Export Council since its foundation 
in January 1965.” 


(In appreciation, we suppose, of 


& 


valour in the cause of exports, and of 
a unified Nigeria.) 
* * * 


This year, Unilever’s smaller rival in 
Nigeria, John Holt & Co (Liverpool), 
is able to announce a “ marked re- 
covery in the Group’s fortunes ”, with 
a profit approaching the million 
pound mark, after a loss of £350,000 
in 1967. 


“In spite of the continuation of the 
war in Nigeria, our West African 
activities were able to return 
encouragingly improved results.” 


Turnover was lower, some “ trading 
ventures, motor agencies and other 
activities in Eastern Nigeria” were 
cut off, but in spite of this, there has 
been recovery and profit. 


Some of the profits originate from 
“great activity in the oil regions 
around Warri in the Mid-West” (sic), 
where John Holt’s “ modernised port 
and its engineering workshops, with 
the damage of war made good, are 
in full operation and doing record 
business ”. 


Arms cargos 

for Federal 
Nigeria 

It should be made clear that none of 
the above “preliminary report” can 
in any way link the directors of 


Unilever, or of other companies, with 
the war in Nigeria. 


It has merely pointed out that these 
companies continue to find business 
in Nigeria profitable, and that their 
interests lie with a continuation of 
Nigeria as a large, unified state. 


The continuation of arms shipments 
to Nigeria can be construed, morally, 
as a “sin of omission”, in that 
Unilever and others have failed to 
withdraw their normal transportation 
services from the British and 
Nigerian Governments on moral 
grounds—as, in a quiet way, British 
United Airways did. 

A further factor, that is even 
officially admitted as being a reason 
for continued British arms shipment, 
js that Russian influence must be 
kept out. Here too, the vested in- 
terests of the giant companies go 
along with political considerations. 


Unilever, in particular, must recall the 
period of “leftish” rule in Ghana— 
when, to quote Charles Wilson again: 


“ (Ghana’s) public expenditure in 
post-war years was very heavy. 
(She) spent a greater proportion of 
her income on defence than any 
other British African country as 
well as investing enormous sums 
in grandiose projects, and the 
large sterling reserves which were 
stored up at independence were 
rapidly reduced. 


“This in turn led to restrictions on 
imports and on the repatriation of 
profits earned by foreign firms. 


“These and other discouragements 
had not been foreseen when the 
United Africa Company’s invest- 
ment programme was accepted by 
the Ghanaian Government in 
1958 .’ (emphasis added). 


What- was not foreseen in 1958, was 
not likely to be overlooked in 1968 
when it came to Nigeria, where UAC’s 
operations were “on a very much 
larger scale”. 


Chances of 
a consumer 
boycott 


Some people may feel that the con- 
tinuing use of Palm Line ships for 
supplying arms to Nigeria is enough 
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Stork, Blue Band, Summer County, 
and Echo margarine. Persil, Surf, 


Sunlight, Lux, Lifebuoy, Pears, 
Omo and Rinso (Scotland and 
Lanes). 


Fablon (plastics), Gloy (paste), 
Vim, Domestos, Dot, Handy Andy, 
Vigor, Dove (USA), Gibbs (tooth- 
paste), Pepsodent, Glycerine Ltd, 
and Liptons (tea, soup, etc—USA). 


Of course, if one does take this 
action, it would be most effective if 
those being boycotted know the 
reason why. Local and national news- 
papers should be told about it too. 


Last year, Unilever and its main 
rivals, Proctor and Gamble, each 
spent over £5 million on advertising 
their soap products alone. This may 
be an indication that persuasion of 
the consumer, where products are 
nearly identical, is the most impor- 
tant aspect of sales. 


Hence a campaign of dissuasion could 
just possibly make enough difference 
to be noticed at the high levels where 
the “almighty £” reigns supreme. 


Certainly, any hardship that we, or 
shopkeepers, might suffer, is small 
compared with the suffering that re- 
sults from Britain’s co-operation -with 
General Gowon—and Unilever is 
quietly acquiescing in this “co- 
operation ”. 


® fMety consumer action against 

nilev idiari a i 

ef oe oan its eee 1. History of Unilever” (2 vols) (Cassell & 

ose who want to do a thoroug’ ores ’ 

: d : “yy ' 5-65” I 

job of boycotting Unilever, the follow- 1968) S08." eo Gee a 

ings are some of the well-known 2. Charles Wilson, op cit. 

shops and products that are in this 3. « Quite apart from political uncertainties 
emping’” _. (unose world-widen tummy Pry ay chemeniven airateie cana tee 

over runs to £2,500,000,000 annually): z e fi 


yeeeecs je ee et esta were cea end 
‘| . a oo small to warrant the establishment oa 
Mac Fisheries, Walls (ice-cream, highly expensive modern plant which could 
bacon, sausages), Birds Eye (vege- only be run’’economically at full capacity. 
tables, frozen juices), Batchelors 
(Surprise peas, and other freeze- 


‘““When the Sierra Leone diamond boom 
collapsed in the late 1950s and the demand 
dried foods) and John West Foods 
(canned salmon, ete). 


for beer fell, for example, the new Star 
brewery outside Freetown proved tem- 
porarily to be too large for its market.’’ 
(Charles Wilson, op cit.) 


ENAHORO'S 15 REASONS 


“1. There are Nigerians who only know one Nigeria. They have been born 
into one united country, they have had their education in one united country 
and they have always pursued their livelihood in one Nigeria. They are united 
by the bond of common experience. These Nigerians will be found in all walks 
of life—teachers, doctors, lawyers, academicians, trade unionists, artisans, 
engineers, farmers and schoo! children. They know no fatherland other than 
one Nigeria. Many Nigerian heroes have worked and died for one Nigeria. 
Not to uphold this united country would be a betrayal of their memories. 
“2. A strong and united Nigeria will be an invaluable asset to the cause of a 
united Africa. 

“3. If Nigeria breaks up, it will definitely be the beginning of the collapse of 
many African states. The result would be chaos on the African continent and 
a set-back for the Organisation of African Unity. 

“4, The main powers have borne and continue to sustain the economies of 
several countries in Africa and Asia. A united and strong Nigeria, with her 
rage umes fully developed, will help to relieve them of this burden, especially 
in Africa. 

“5. The economic advantages of a united Nigeria, with its agricultural and 
mineral wealth and other potentialities, speak for themselves. These advant- 
ages, if properly exploited, would result in benefits to all the component parts 
of the Federation and reflect great credit-worthiness overseas. 

“6. One Nigeria, a potentially powerful and rich black nation, will raise the 
dignity of the black man throughout the world and be more able to champion 
the cause of the black man against oppression and discrimination by countries 
like Portugal. 

“7. A united Nigeria will be better abie to develop democratic political 
institutions and uphold the rule of law. 

“8. The stability and political unity of Nigeria will be an eloquent testimony 
shat a ean govern themselves and maintain their unity and territorial 
integrity. 

“9. A united Federation of Nigeria will be a more effective force in world 
affairs, to the advantage of Africa and the black man. 

“10. Balkanisation of Nigeria will be a liability to the African race and only 
give joy to the racists in South Africa and their fellow travellers in Africa 
and Europe. 

“11. A strong and united Nigeria, co-operating with other African States, will 
constitute a bulwark of defence against re-colonisation of African states and 
the spread of apartheid from the South to the rest of Africa. 

“12. A strong and united Nigeria will serve as a much desired umbrella for 
hex various ethnic groups to live together in peace and harmony under 
democratie institutions, the rule of law and freedom from domination and 
oppression. 

“13. The tensions in Nigeria which are pleaded in justification of so-called 
‘ Biafra’ exist to an even greater degree in Eastern Nigeria and can only be 
contained and eliminated in a greater Nigerian family. 

“14. A strong and united Federation of Nigeria is the only hope for present 
and future Nigerians, as such a Nigeria would be better placed to plan for 
prosperity, full employment and a welfare state for all. 

“15. A strong and united Africa needs a united and stable Nigeria. The world 
would be a poorer place without one strong and united Nigeria.” 
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Mutiny in Presidio stockade: the full story 


Paul Wesley reports from San Fran- 
cisco: On October 23, 1968 the US 
Army initiated mutiny charges 
against 27 young soldiers for their 
non-violent protest action on October 
14, 1968. They were protesting against 
the shot-gun slaying of 19-year-old 
Richard Bunch and the Army’s verdict 
of “justifiable homicide ”. 


Bunch had had a_ history of 
psychiatric disturbances and _ the 
Army had promised his mother that 
he would be admitted to hospital. 
Instead, he was put into the brutal 
and overcrowded stockade in San 
Francisco Presidio, 6th Army HQ. 


On a work detail, Bunch asked the 
guard if he would be shot if he ran 


away and the guard replied that he’d 
have to try it to find out. 


Bunch said, “ Alright, but aim for my 
head’, and started to walk away. 


Without giving the customary orders 
to halt, the guard shot and killed 
Bunch, who was only 20 yards away, 
still inside the compound, and could 
easily have been apprehended. The 
guard was never identified. 


This ‘‘ justifiable homicide ” was what 
the 27 were protesting against and 
also the extremely brutal conditions 
of the stockade itself. They sat down 
on a work detail, sang freedom songs, 
and read out a list of grievances. 


The foremost grievance was a de- 
mand for an investigation of Bunch’s 
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mittee set forth to march on 
Claridge’s and await the arrival of 
Nixon. 


All went well. They marched happily 
along, chanting “ Nixon! We want 
you!” till they were walking in- 
between two police coaches, outside 
Claridges. 

Then the police started. As the 
demonstration came up one end of 
the coaches, they surged forward 
from the other end, pushing the 
demonstration back. 


They then quickly formed a tight 
cordon across Brook Street, prevent- 
ing any passage of people. The 
demonstrators then formed up and 
attemped to break the cordon. 


This failed, due to the perfection of 
the police’s kicking counter-charge. 


Many of the demonstrators then tried 
to find another way around the police 
cordon, unsuccessfully, but returned, 
chanting cheerfully “We've got 
Nixon ”, as they waved a bone. 


They then built a bonfire and pro- 
ceeded ceremoniously to burn the 
bone. Fifteen minutes later a fire 
engine turned up to extinguish the 


KICKS! 


blaze, welcomed by a chant of ‘‘ More 
pay for firemen! ” 


After the fire engine had left, the 
police began to cordon off the two 
exits at the rear of the demonstrators 
with lines of police and coaches. 


As they proceeded to block off the 
last exit, many of the crowd tried to 
escape from the “ trap”. This caused 
scuffles betwen the demonstrators and 
police and led to several arrests. 


People then just stood and chanted 
directly in front of the police cordon, 
for over an hour or so. In the course 
of this, some people attempted to 
leave, and some did, but only to be 
picked upon by plain clothes and 
uniformed policemen once behind the 
police cordon. 


When Nixon did arrive, along with a 
police motor-cycle escort, the 40 or 
50 strong crowd chanted their usual 
chants till he was safely in his hotel 
and settling down to his night-cap, 
and then left. 

During the entire proceedings, the 
most effective action went on uninter- 
rupted. It was three people sitting 
down directly under the police cordon 
—which created a useful dialogue 
between policeman and demonstrator, 
if nothing else. 


Robey and the mob 


Peace News does not believe that 
fights with policemen need be inevit- 
able on “protest” demonstrations, 
and therefore does not identify very 
closely with those battling outside 
Nixon’s hotel. 


However, the six months’ and two 
months’ sentences, with heavy fines, 
which magistrate Edward Robey 
handed out on Tuesday to those ar- 
rested, are an absolute disgrace which 
must be challenged. 


“The public is sick to death of these 
unruly mobs that get together on any 
pretext whatsoever,” said Mr Robey. 


“So you’—he was referring to a 

young man who said he had been 

trying to “ wake up apathetic bystand- 

ae *"—‘ won't get much support from 
em.” 


Specific pretexts 


Now Mr Robey is famous for his 
reactionary opinions on practically 
every subject, and so cannot be ex- 
pected to recognise that the “ unruly 
mobs” get together on very specific 
pretexts, which are of concern to 
many people. 

However, as a magistrate, he is ex- 
pected to pass judgment with a mind 
unclouded by his own opinions or 


what he thinks the public thinks, but 
solely on the basis of the facts of the 
case. 

Moreover, however much Mr Robey 
may believe he is in tune with public 
opinion, his selection as a magistrate 
is so completely undemocratic that he 
is in no way a representative of the 
general public, being responsible to 
nobody, except, very hypothetically, 
the Lord Chancellor. 


In any case, the public has no right to 
be “sick to death ” of “ unruly mobs ” 
when it appears to condone the most 
terrible atrocities without a murmur. 
And a magistrate who jails people 
without blinking has no right to con- 
demn anybody. 


It’s not surprising, then, that one 
young man had to be removed from 
the dock by force, and was applauded 
from the gallery when he told Mr 
Robey: “I oppose you and I oppose 
Imperialism. I didn’t go there to harm 
anybody.” 
This illustrates the complete barrier 
of incomprehension which separates 
the Robeys of this world from what 
he calls the “unruly mob”. This is 
the barrier which has to be breached 
—and where Mr Robey is concerned, 
if some believe it can’t be done, it’s 
not easy to blame them. 
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murder. Even the most hostile wit- 
nesses have described their action as 
“non-violent protest”, Though many 
lesser charges could have been made, 
if any were needed, they were 
charged with ‘mutiny ’—which 
carries a maximum sentence of death. 


Political charges 


The charges are clearly politically 
motivated. The protest took place 
shortly after a “GI and Veterans 
March for Peace” here in San 
Francisco—an unprecedented event 
in US history. 

Also, the Army has been faced with 
many thousands of AWOLs, with 
deserters to Canada and Sweden, and 
with increasingly human relations be- 
tween GIs and peace people and 
underground anti-war GI papers. The 
Army must recognise that its 
authoritarian nature is being chal- 
lenged from within. 


More and more often, the very basic 
concepts of militarism are being 
challenged by GIs, who take symbolic 
sanctuary and publicly disassociate 
themselves from what they have come 
to recognise as a vast oppressive kill- 
ing machine. 

Letters and telegrams have been sent 
to the President, to the Secretary of 
the Army, and so on, asking that the 
charges be dropped. 


Last week, a group from ‘ Con- 
cerned Clergy and Laymen” sat in 
at the Secretary of the Army’s office 
in the Pentagon, and after three days 
were allowed to speak to him. He 
said that he thought that the penalties 
would not be too stiff. 


The Army’s own hearing officer, 
Captain Richard J. Millard, after he 
had conducted the pre-trial investiga- 
tions to recommend to the Presidio 
Comand whether the charges should 
be brought, stated: 


“In my opinion this case has been 
built up out of all fair proportion. 


“To charge (these men) with 
mutiny for demonstrating against 
conditions which existed in the 
stockade, is, in my opinion, an over- 
reaction by the Army and a mis- 
application of a statute which could 
lead to a further miscarriage of 
justice.” 


On Thursday, February 13, 1969, 
Nesrey Dean Sood, 19-years-old, first 
of the 27 to be tried, was sentenced 
to 15 years hard labour. He is already 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


The Army may say that they could 
have sentenced him to death, but any 
cee is too much and must be 
ifted. 


The next day, on his way to trial, 
Lewis S. Osczepenski cut his wrists 
six times, was bandaged up, and sen- 
tenced to 16 years hard labour. The 
same day Lawrence W. Reidel was 
given 14 years hard labour. 


“Walks-with-the-27’ 


Three “Women for Peace” went to 
the Presidio Commanding Officer’s 
office and asked to speak to him. 
Their request was denied and they 
sat down until they could get to 
speak to him. 


They were arrested by 14 MPs and 
two Generals. Next day, two more 
women sat in. These were the first of 
what will be a series of non-violent 
protests at the Presidio. 


On February 24, a ‘“ Walk with the 
27” will start from the Institute for 
the Study of Non-violence in Carmel 
Valley, 150 miles south of here, and 
proceed to the Presidio, taking 10 
days and talking to as many people 
and groups along the way as possible 


pa what is being done to the 27 
s. 


Other groups from towns all around 
the San Francisco Bay Area have in- 
dicated their intention of having 
“Walks with the 27” too, and 
arriving at the Presidio on March 5, 
when the next group of GIs are due 
to be tried. 


Many people are talking of more 
violent actions, mainly out of extreme 
anger and frustration, but War Re- 
sisters League is making a major 
effort to have all the actions 
emulating the non-violence of the men 
on trial. 


Some people are planning to do in 
the Presidio precisely what the GIs 
did—that is, sit down and sing free- 
dom songs. As the last and largest 
group come up for trial on March 18, 
no doubt there will be an increasing 
amount of protest if nothing has been 
done by then to drop the charges and 
sentences. 


People in Britain could help by 
writing to Stanley Resor, Secretary of 
the Army, at his home: 4959 Hill- 
brook Lane, Washington DC, or at 
“The Pentagon”, Washington DC; 
and to General Larsen, Commanding 
Officer, 6th Army, Presidio, San 
Francisco. 


Better times 
for deserters 
in Sweden 


Ylva Tjérnstrand reports from 
Sweden: Twenty-two-year-old Ameri- 
can draft resister, Warren J. Hamer- 
man, is not leaving Sweden after all. 


On Friday, February 21, the Swedish 
Government revoked an earlier de- 
cision made by the Alien’s Commis- 
sion. Four other decisions about send- 
ing deserters out of the country were 
also suspended. 


The Government declared that desert- 
ers and other war resisters will be 
granted greater security from now 
on. They will be regarded as having 
a different official status from before 
—though still not that of the political 
refugees. 


No deserters will be forced to leave 
the country, even if the Vietnam war 
comes to an end. Also, no one will 
have to fear being deported after 
committing minor legal offences, as 
used to be the case. 


Special measures will be taken to 
ensure that deserters get permission 
to stay and work permits without 
delay (as was not the case before). A 
social worker will be designated to 
help solve deserters’ special problems. 


Of course, this has not happened just 
like that, but is the result of actions 
taken by trade unions, and especially 
political youth organisations, 


There have been demonstrations in 
favour of treating the US deserters as 
political refugees and of giving them 
a more secure status. A big advertise- 
ment in the newspapers also demand- 
ed political asylum. 


The Hamerman case initiated the pro- 
deserter actions. And Hamerman can 
stay. But the main public demand, 
that the deserters should be given the 
status of political refugees, has been 


avoided. 


Sweden gives political asylum to refu- 
gees from Eastern Europe and Greece 
—but not from the USA. So as to 
avoid this touchy question, the desert- 
ers will be given special treatment. 
They are not tourists, not political 
refugees, but something unspecified. 
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Biafra aid ship to go from Britain 


With a great deal of help from all 
over the country, a unique aid ship 
to Biafra will leave England in early 
April. 

The decision to sponsor the ship (the 
MV Archon) sprang from the initia- 
tive of Father Tony Hannan, an Irish 
Holy Ghost Missionary who spent 1% 
years in Biafra until 1967 when he 
was captured by Federal soldiers. 


Father Hannan flew into London, for 
a meeting at Peace News office, 
from Eire one evening last autumn 
and, for most of us, it was our first 
introduction to the work of the Joint 
Biafra Famine Appeal. 


JBFA, with its headquarters in 
Dublin, has been sending aid ships 
into Biafra since last August. Each 
of the ship-loads has contributed 
materially to the Church airlifts into 
Biafra from Sao Tome—and directly 
to the saving of thousands of lives. 


“Send One Ship’ 


The original Appeal was launched by 
the Catholic and Protestant Bishops of 
Owerri (hence the “ Joint” in JBFA’s 
title) who were among the first 
Europeans to bring out the news of 
Peer aing total famine in Ibo- 
and. 


Last June, the Bishops addressed an 
“SOS ” to the Irish People—to “ Send 
One Ship”—and appealed for 
£100,000. 


‘They soon raised £250,000, and the 
JBFA has been able to buy its own 
vessel, the Columcille, largely for aid 
to the starving on the Federal side 
of the front. 

The sailing from this country in April 
will be the fifth that JBFA has spon- 
sored, and the first in which groups 
in this country are actively involved. 


Due to current difficulties with flight 
crews over flying from Sao Tome, a 
large part of the cargo will be off- 
loaded in Libreville, Gabon—thus 
guaranteeing the swiftest possible de- 
livery into Biafra. 


Present plans are to berth the MV 
Archon in Liverpool and Bristol, 
around the end of the first week of 
April. Already groups in both cities 
have been formed to raise the mini- 
mum of 400 tons of food, medicines 
and clothing required to make the 
docking feasible. 


In Liverpool, the port authority has 
agreed to waive, or reduce, most of 


the cargo and docking fees. And the 
Liverpool Trades Council is meeting 
with Father Hannan next week to de- 
cide how it can contribute both 
materials and labour to the venture. 
The local Transport and General 
Workers Union has loaned a ware- 
house. 


Liverpool University students have 
opened a collecting stall in the 
Union and the local Catholic news- 
paper, the Pictorial, has already 
raised £6,000 specifically for the Sao 
Tome-Biafra airlifts. 


Bristol’s ad hoc emergency group was 
formed last week—after its own port 
authority offered to waive docking 
and cargo fees. It also mainly com- 
prises University members. 


Manchester is to hold a “ Biafra Aid 
Ship Day” later in March, and a 
Potteries Emergency Aid to Biafra 
campaign has been started, which is 
distributing 500 small posters read- 
ing: “The Government sends guns— 
Will the Potteries send Food? ” 


These three groups are devoting their 
energies mainly to collecting supplies 
—although money is badly needed for 
administration and transport costs, as 
well as for some purchases of special 
ood. . 


In London, both Help magazine and 
Peace News are circulating manu- 
facturers and wholesalers asking for 
free gifts of bulk goods, as well as 
co-ordinating the project. 


Goods required 


At the time of writing, 60 tons of 
babyfood, # ton of chicken and ham, 
3 ton of green soap, and quantities 
of eye-droppers and bandages are on 
offer. In all, 81 items are required for 
the ship, ranging from high protein 
priorities like Complan and egg 
powder, to spare parts for lorries, and 
minor essentials such as tents. 


Medical supplies are also being col- 
lected, largely to help the work of 
Dr Anne Seymour, an English doctor, 
working in Amaigbo hospital, which 
was recently bombed by Federal 
planes. 


A huge London warehouse has been 
offered free of charge and all London 
goods will be sorted there, provided 
volunteers can man the warehouse. 


Volunteer drivers can transport the 
supplies to Bristol and Liverpool for 
the beginning of April. 


What is needed immediately? Quite 
simply—volunteers. 


1, Volunteers to write and phone 
manufacturers for supplies (prefer- 
ably London, North West or West 
Country areas). 

2. Volunteers to man warehouses or 
stalls in the three main centres. 

3. Volunteers to drive cars/vans/ 
lorries within these areas. 

4. Volunteer collectors—door-to-door, 
in churches, schools, community 
centres, etc. 


Who to contact to offer help? 


LIVERPOOL: Paul Schlumps, 2 
Ashton Drive, Liverpool 25 (051-486 
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4054, evenings) or O. Okorie, Biafra 
Action Society, 75 Egerton Road, 
Liverpool 15. (051-733 5422.) 
BRISTOL: Joanna Sutcliffe, 13 The 
Paragon, Clifton, Bristol 8. (OBR 2- 
36258, evenings.) 

MANCHESTER: David Graham, 5: 
High Lane, Manchester 21. (061-881 
1788.) 

THE POTTERIES: Bill Clarke, 60 
Victoria Street, Chesterton, New- 
castle, Staffs. 

LONDON: Alexander Urquhart, or 
Claude Clee, Help, 2 Arundel! Street, 
WC2. (01-836 3151) or Roger Moody, 
or Barbara Higgins, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, Nil. (01-837 4473.) 


30-day Biafra fast in USA 


Protest fasts, largely against British 
military support for Nigeria, have 
been held as far apart as Bristol, 
Belfast and outside the US State De- 
partment in recent weeks. 


On February 11, a three-day ‘“‘ Peace 
walk ’”’, from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, calling for a total arms embargo, 
ended in a vigil of support for Susan 
Bond who had been fasting on the 
steps of the State Department for 20 
days. 

Soon afterwards, Pat Kennedy of New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 


“No. sir, this is Paris. Rome was 
yesterday.” 


US opinion moves against Biafra war 


Roger Moody writes: ‘ The conscience 
of the American people is growing 
increasingly outraged over the tragic 
‘war between Nigeria and Biafra,” said 
US Congressmen Donald Lukens and 
Fulton Lewis, earlier this month, after 
their visit to Nigeria and Biafra. 


In a press conference, they quoted 
Nixon’s statement on Biafra, made 
while he was presidential candidate 
~—a statement that has not been quot- 
ed in full in any daily newspaper in 
Britain. 

“This is not the time to stand on 
ceremony, or to go through channels, 
or to observe the diplomatic niceties,” 
said Nixon. 

“The destruction of an entire people 
is an immoral objective, even in the 
most moral of wars. It can never be 
justified, it can never be condoned.” 


Fresh evidence of the 


American attitude came last week 
with the announcement by Dr Arikpo, 
Nigerian Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs, that the Federal] Government 
was to “surrender” an airstrip at 
Obilagu, on the northern border of 
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Biafra, solely for the use of “ relief 
organisations under international in- 
spection.” 


Dr Arikpo suggested, “ We could have 
a simplified airlift carried out during 
daylight by all relief organisations, 
wherever they may be based.” Which 
was in marked contrast to Gowon’s 
alleged statement two days earlier, in 
conversation with some Americans, 
that he was opposed to daylight 
flights as ‘“ they needlessly prolonged 
ah war.” (Financial Times, February 


However, Arikpo’s offer was hedged 
about by one major condition—that 
the supplies landed at Obilagu should 
be taken into Biafra by land and not 
by air—a condition the Biafrans are 
not likely to accept unless the route 
can be stringently de-militarised. 


The offer certainly represents a major 
concession to American, if not world, 
opinion. And Dr Arikpo acknowledged 
that it was the result of moves by 
Allard Lowenstein, an American 
Congressman. 


On February 21, the State Department 


announced that the US was “ con- 
sidering giving additional relief to 
both sides in the civil war”, and im- 
plied that the Biafran acceptance of 
the Obilagu offer would help in this 
objective. 


Delegates at the. OAU Ministerial 
Council, which met in Addis Ababa 
last week, have appealed to both 
sides in the war to implement an im- 
mediate cease-fire and then negotiate, 
according to reports from the Ethi- 
opian capital (Financial Times, Feb- 
Tuary 22). 


If this is so, it represents a definite 
and important move towards support- 
ing Biafran proposals to help end the 
war, which include a truce without 
preconditions. 


In Italy, the Italian Parliament has 
unanimously passed a motion declar- 
ing the Nigeria-Biafra war “ an Inter- 
national affair under the United 
Nations Convention of 1948”. It has 
also invited the Italian Government to 
raise the matter at the United 
Nations. 


action (CNVA) ended her own 30-day 
fast for the same cause—one of the 
longest fasts ever held in the United 
States. 


In Belfast,- Brian Cathcart was 
taken to hospital after five days fast- 
ing. He had stated that he would go 
without food or liquids till the British 
Government declared its support for 
a total arms embargo, or it “ ex- 
pained why it should not do so”’, or 
till he was carried off to hospital. 


Last week,. a four-day fast was held 
near the centre of Bristol and Lon- 
doner George Whitehouse, who the 
week before had ended a ten-day fast, 
announced that he would be begin- 
ning another, indefinite one in the 
near future. 


The British Government had, in his 
view, failed to justify its Nigeria 
policy, despite consistent attempts on 
his part, by letter, personal interview, 
and his previous fast, to get it to do 
So. 


BRITAIN 
STOPS THE 
LEOPARD 


The British are holding up delivery of 
a German tank, according to a reveal- 
ing story in the Sunday Times on 
February 9. 


The German Leopard tank, fitted with 
a British 105mm gun, has won 
“massive orders for Germany” in 
competition with the British Chieftain 
tank. The British are now slowing up 
supplies of the gun in a fit of “ sour 
grapes’, goes the story. 


British officials claim simply that they 
can’t keep pace with the number of 
orders that the Leopard has been 
getting. Holland will get its 415 
Leopards delivered for NATO use, 
but Belgium will have to wait till the 
end of 1970 for 334 Leopards 
originally promised for this year. 


Some blame, however, seems to 
attach to the introduction of new 
machinery at the Royal Ordnance 
factory at Nottingham where the guns 
are made. 


The Leopard’s Munich manufacturers, 
Kraus-Maffei, also blame the method 
of transport chosen by the West Ger- 
man Defence Ministry-—-by cargo 
vessel from London docks “ some- 
times lasting months ”’ 


The German firm says: “Now we 
have taken over the shipment, we can 
manage it in eight days from Notting- 
ham to Munich, using lorry to the 
London docks, Channel ferry, then 
road or rail.”” Now we know! 
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Why the Vietnam casualties rise as 
the peace talks go on 


l. F. STONE 


President Nixon’s dismissal of a 
cease-fire in Vietnam calls for close 
examination. It was sophistry to say 
that a cease-fire “may be meaning- 
less” in a guerrilla war because of 
the difficulty in controlling it. 


Whatever element of truth this may 
contain as a general proposition, the 
history of past truces in the nine- 
year-old Vietnam war shows that the 
other side has had little difficulty in 
enforcing a cease-fire on its own 
troops. 

Cease-fires have been broken by the 
other side on any meaningful scale 
only when they wanted to break it, 
as in the Tet offensive last year, or 
in defensive response to the aggres- 
sive patrolling which has been our 
military’s own way of getting around 
cease-fire orders in holiday truces. 


Until the bombing pause the US 
official line was to call for a cease- 
fire as the price of a bombing halt. 
The line has changed because we 
hope to exploit the present situation 
by “clean up” operations against the 
guerrillas in the South. That is why 
casualties still rise as the peace talks 
go on. 

A neat bit of censorship is helping to 
hide the truth. The Pentagon gives 
out figures on attacks initiated from 
our side but the figures on enemy- 
initiated attacks are “classified ’, an 
antiseptic word for censored. 

One of these censored figures came 
to light last December 14 when the 
New York Times in an _ editorial, 
Je ne the Peace Talks”, 
said: 


“Since the bombing halt, the 


enemy has initiated only one 
battalion-sized assault. By com- 
parison last month American 


troops mounted 63 battalion opera- 
tions and South Vietnam staged 
664 such campaigns.” 


It said the purpose was “to extend 
South Vietnamese Government con- 
trol over disputed areas and territory 
long controlled by the Viet Cong” 
and warned that such an effort “to 
upset the balance in Vietnam in 
advance of a settlement in Paris is 
bound to produce a reaction sooner 
or later” and risk a flare-up “ that 
could wreck the chance for a 
negotiated peace ”’. 


Pentagon censorship 


The tempo of offensive operations 
from our side went up about 25% in 
December over November. The Penta- 
gon figures on battalion-sized opera- 
tions from our side in December were 
824 South Vietnamese, 84 US and 48 
combined, or a total of 956 as against 
the 727 figure the Times gave for 
November. 


But when we asked the Pentagon for 
ee 


the figures on enemy-initiated actions 
of battalion size, we were told that 
all the figures on enemy-initiated 
actions were in classified tables. We 
went to two different sources and 
finally put’ in a formal question on 
why such figures were classified, but 
we're Still waiting for an answer. 


Obviously the totals on enemy attacks 
do not keep any information from 
the enemy he does not already know. 
This is political not military censor- 
ship, designed not to confuse the 
enemy but to hide what is going on 
from the American public. 


Why no de-escalation ? 


The course in Vietnam becomes 
clearer if one compares it with U 
Thant’s original three-point plan for 
peace. At his press conference on 
January 28 the Secretary-General 
noted that two of the points had been 
put into effect—the bombing of the 
North had ended and talks among all 
the parties involved had begun. 


U Thant’s third point was a gradual 
de-escalation of the fighting. Instead 
of de-escalating in response to the 
considerable de-escalation on the 
other side, we have been stepping up 
both ground and aerial action in the 
South, as we have the bombing over 
Laos. 


Tacitly or explicitly, it is now becom- 
ing clearer, Johnson exacted a sharp 
price when he ended the bombing of 
the North. He imposed severe re- 
strictions on enemy activity while 
making it possible for us to increase 
ours. The Nixon administration is 
carrying on the strategy of John- 
son’s. 


This strategy has two elements. The 
first is to threaten resumption of the 
bombing in the North if the other 
side should resume substantial forays 
or shellings from the Demilitarised 
Zone (DMZ) or should attack the 
larger cities. . 


The second is to take advantage of 
these military limitations on the other 
side to move considerable forces from 
the northern part of South Vietnam 
where they had been on guard against 
a possible invasion from the DMZ. 


These forces have been moved south, 
for ‘ pacification ” operations in the 
Mekong Delta. This has been a 
guerrilla stronghold since the earliest 
days of the uprisings against the 
French. The aim is to reconquer the 
Delta for the Saigon regime. 


The bombing of the North ended on 
November 1. The escalation from our 
side began at the same time. In the 
three months since more than 2,000 
Americans have lost their lives. 


White House orders explain the rising 
casualty lists. Clark Clifford lifted the 
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curtain on them last November 24 
when he said, “ General Abrams has 
specific instructions to maintain con- 
stant and intensive pressure on the 
enemy.” 

The fight-and-talk strategy was ours. 
Our Madison Avenue-minded military 
invented a new soap ad phrase to 
sell this accelerated warfare. They 


Clifford added loyally that this was 
“the right psychology and the right 
strategy to follow now”, but he ex- 
pressed the hope that when “ we be- 
gin to make progress in Paris”, and 
agreement “in certain areas’’ was 
reached, “then instruction could be 
given by Hanoi to their battlefield 
commanders, and instruction could be 
given here by President Johnson to 
General Abrams to withdraw from 
contacts with enemy forces”. 


The enemy began withdrawing from 
contact and trying to evade batile 
months ago. But there has been no 
de-escalation on our side. Three 
weeks later on Face the Nation, 
Clifford declared himself “ inordin- 
ately impatient with the continued 
deaths of American boys in Vietnam ” 
and urged a cease-fire. 


Neither Johnson nor Nixon seem to 
share this impatience. Nixon can cut 
the casualties any time he orders de- 
escalation and a defensive strategy, 
as proposed by Senator McGovern in 
a speech on February 3 to Clergy 
and Laymen Concerned About Viet- 
nam. 


The premise of negotiations is that 
neither side can win a military 
victory. If we are negotiating, why go 
on killing? If we hope to achieve our 
aims in South Vietnam by a step-up 
in the killing, why negotiate? 


Smokescreen for war 
The cynical answer is that the negoti- 


ations serve aS a smokescreen. 
Neither the US military nor the 
Saigon regime ever wanted to 


negotiate. The Paris talks for them 
only make it easier to continue the 
war. There is a steady flow of 
optimistic stories from Saigon on how 
well the war is now going. 


One by Charles Mohr in the New 
York Times on January 3 put its 
finger on a crucial, though non- 
military factor. “One important 
factor on which present optimism is 
based”, Mohr wrote, “is the hope 
that a decision to continue to prose- 
cute the war can be reconciled with 
the domestic American desire ‘to 
ease the pain ’.” 


Few notice the realities reflected in 
the last AP weekly casualty report 
from Saigon (Washington Post, 
January 31). The report covered the 
week ended January 18 (196 US dead 
and 1,277 wounded) and the week 
ended January 25 (190 US dead and 
1,224 wounded). 


Why are casualties still so heavy? 
The AP explained that while “there 
has been no sustained large-scale 
fighting since last Fall. . . thousands 
of US and government troops carry 
out daily operations in search of the 
elusive enemy ”. 


It added that “ pushes are also being 
made into areas long held by the 
Viet Cong, and in these, even when 
no opposition is encountered, there 
are casualties from mines and booby 
traps”. How long can these offensive 
operations go on without a counter- 
offensive from the other side? 


It is nonsense to say that you cannot 


have a cease-fire in Vietnam. Fighting 
ended in the first Vietnamese war 
when a cease-fire was negotiated at 
Geneva in 1954. Then it was part of 
the general settlement. The question 
is one of policy, not feasibility. 


The Viet Cong and Hanoi oppose a 
cease-fire until there has been a 
political settlement. The US and 
Saigon don’t want a cease-fire until 
there has been a military “ settle- 
ment”. They cling to the old hope 
that the war will end with the enemy 
“fading away ”, a favourite phrase of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, whom Nixon 
resuscitated to be his chief negotiator 
at Paris. 


The US military seem to be making 
their plans on the assumption that 
there will be no settlement in Paris. 
They plan a prolonged American 
occupagon. though on a reduced 
scale. 


“From those most deeply involved in 
overall strategy,” in Saigon and Wash- 
ington, US News & World Report 
(January 27) reported that our mili- 
tary forsee a slow reduction of US 
forces in Vietnam to 200,000 men by 
the end of 1971. They set that level 
as “the basis for a long-haul, low- 
cost effort in Vietnam that could con- 
tinue indefinitely ”. 


Korea as a precedent 


The military men US News inter- 
viewed regard Korea as a precedent. 
There we still have 50,000 men, 15 
years after the shooting stopped. We 
also have no peace treaty, a con- 
tinued trickle of casualties, and the 
ever present danger that the war may 
break out again at any time. 


For the Vietnamese people the end 
of bombing in the North has meant 
an intensified terror from the skies in 
the South. B-52s are employed like 
buckshot, spreading destruction over 
wide areas, often on the edge of the 
cities, wherever we think a few 
guerrillas may be hiding. 


Nobody but the victims have any con- 
ception of what this horror means. It 
is not strange that in Saigon, despite 
press control and the thousands 
imprisoned for peace agitation, the 
cry for a cease-fire has been rising, 
though little reported in the US press. 


Both Le Monde (January 28-29) and 
Le Figaro (January 29) report that 
elements which have hitherto strongly 
supported Thieu have joined the 
militant Buddhists in demanding a 
cease-fire. They quote Father Ca Van 
Lau, head of the Dan-Tien bloc in the 
Saigon Chamber of Deputies, as call- 
ing for a cease-fire now, as have two 
leaders of the Don Xa and the Grand 
Union Forces, organs respectively of 
the Hoa Hao sect and one faction of 
the Catholics. 


Both parties demonstrated last 
November in favour of Thieu. Now 
both parties have swung over to the 
Buddhist demand for an immediate 
cease-fire. In this, as in so much else, 
we are very poorly informed as to 
what ordinary Vietnamese think. To 
call for peace is still to risk jail in 
Saigon. 

The ungagged voice of popular senti- 
ment may be better expressed in a 
manifesto issued in Paris (Le Monde, 
January 30) of a Movement of the 
Free Forces of Vietnam, representing 
both civilian exiles and former Viet- 
namese officers who fought in the 
army organised by the French. 


It terms the present regime “ nothing 
but a prolongation of the Fascist re- 
gime of Ngo Dinh Diem”, which 
governs by terror”. It calls for its 
replacement by a provisional govern- 
ment which can negotiate in Paris 
with the Viet Cong and Hanoi. 

We are paying heavily in American 
lives in an effort to impose the Saigon 
regime by force on the South Viet- 
namese. That is why the casualties 
rise as the peace talks go on. : 
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Barnaby Martin takes a look at the tenants’ paper, COMMUNITY 


THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE WRONG BATTLE 


Ive read the second issue of COM- 
MUNITY in Peace News and appre- 
ciate the difficulties faced by tenants 
and their wish to resist higher rents. 


What I don’t like is the impression 
given that there is anything revolu- 
tionary about this movement for keep- 
ing rents low, or even any real 
devotion to justice, though this too 
is claimed in heavy type. 


I think the rent strikes suffer from 
the same criticism as _ industrial 
strikes; they are on the right side of 
the wrong battle. Since we are paci- 
fists concerned with such issues as 
industrial and rent strikes, let me 
draw an analogy between military 
and economic war. 


In military affairs, we can appreciate 
that more justice lies on one side. 
But we don’t support the military 
methods used by either side. 


We try to see the war in a wider con- 
text of the need for man to escape 
from violent methods. We don’t want 
more Vietnams. We want a way of 
life that doesn’t give rise to Vietnams. 


In the economic battle between in- 
dividuals, classes and nations, we 
naturally sympathise with those who 
are at a disadvantage—the Viet Cong 
of the economic war. They face 
employers and landlords who have 
the heavy economic weapons readily 
at hand. 


But if we simply support strikes (as 
apparently the back page of the 
anarchist paper Freedom does) and 
if we automatically approve of all 
rent strikes, and count as victory all 
occasions when rent increases have 
been prevented, we support neither 
justice nor an end to the economic 
war. This is certainly not revolu- 
tionary. 


In industrial strikes, the strikers in 
effect accept the typical capitalist 
philosophy of “ private enterprise ”, 
participation in economic activity in 
any way that will make oneself 
richer, usually at the expense of 
others. 
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28 February, Friday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. ‘' Bielogical Warfare, Ethical and 
Other Aspecis’’, Dr Steven Rose BA PhD. 
Chairman: Prof Willlam H. Thorpe, ScD, FRS. 
SoF. 


CAMBRIDGE, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane, Cambridge Study of Non-Violence. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart’’, 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 


WANSTEAD. 7.45 pm. Wanstead House (near 
Wanstead tube). Redbridge Medical Aid for 
Vietnam AGM. Speaker: Dr Joan McMichael. 


1 March, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Morning. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
come. Chris Shellard. 


GRANTHAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. High Street. 
Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. Grantham 
Peace Action 


Uxbridge 
blues 


LEEDS 2. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Carl- 
ton Hall, Woodhouse Lane. AGM Yorkshire 
Area PPU. 


LONDON. 2.30 to 4.30 pm. Steps of St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. Witness to 
Biafra tragedy. Leaflets and posters provided. 
PPU. 


LONDON. 10.30 am. Meet by the steps of main 
entrance National Gallery. Service of purifica- 
tion and rededication Central Church of the 
RAF, St Clement Danes, Strand. 


The unions become equally devoted 
to the same attitude and simply apply 
it to their own _ circumstances, 
attempting to enrich themselves as 
much as possible, achieving any wage 
rise they can manage. 


I don’t lack sympathy for their 
position, nor do I doubt that justice 
is often on their side. All I am saying 
is that there is nothing revolutionary 
about participating in a battle in the 
terms that are normal for capitalism. 


Likewise I don’t doubt that in most 
cases the tenants need to avoid rent 
rises. The landlord is out to make as 
much wealth for himself as he can 
out of his investment in houses. If 
the tenant can find a way of com- 
peting effectively to get the use of 
his house for as low a rent as 
possible, one can sympathise deeply. 


But none of this takes us away from 
the basic relationship, in which every- 
one is trying to acquire and retain as 
much wealth for himself as possible 
and minimise the amount lost to 
others. 


Justice surely demands that we look 
at the costs faced by Councils in 
running council estates and seeing 
whether a rise in rents is justified. 
Mostly we would support the tenants 
no doubt, but the assumption of all 
the sections in COMMUNITY is that 
the tenants are always and _ in- 
evitably in the right. 


Taking control? 


Something revolutionary in the field 
of housing might be achieved if 
tenants were able to take over total 
control of their estate, but there are 
only vague and ambiguous references 
to such a possibility in the state- 
ments of policy. Certainly those who 
seek revolutionary change will regard 
any case of ownership by one person 
of another person’s dwelling as 
wrong. 


Maybe some reader is going to write 
to me and say that industrial and 


READING. 2.30 to 6.30 pm. St Mary’s Church 
House. Conference on Chemical and Biological 
Warfare. Reading Co-Ordinating Committee for 
International Understanding. 


2 March, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ’’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. INVOLVE. 


LONDON. 2 pm. Speakers Corner. March ito the 
Dept of Education and Science and rally out- 
side County Hall. For control of schools by 
all students and staff, freedom of speech and 
assembly, outlawing of corporal punishment, 
abolition of school uniforms, co-educational 
comprehensive schols, more pay for teachers. 
The Schools Action Union. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. Attic, 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London PPU Youth Association. 


3 March, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Brighton Friends Meeting 
House, Ship Street. ‘' Rhodesia, is a just 
solution possible? ’? Leslie A. Smith (FPIRC) 
and a representative of the Zambian High Com- 
mission. UNA. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. London School of Non-Violence. Fred 
Blum on ‘‘ Non-Violent Sociology "'. 


LONDON Nl. 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
Peace Workers Lunch Gathering. NPC. 


LONDON W11. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 0661-881 1788. 


3-17 March, Mon-Mon 


LONDON EC4. Monday to Friday 10.30 am to 
6 pm, Saturday to 1 pm. B. H. Corner (in 
Second gallery), 34 Cathedral Place (facing St 
Paul’s Cathedral). New paintings and selections 
by Oswell Blakeston. 


4 March, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley ’’. 
pete | ad Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action 
roup. 


rent strikes are the methods to be 


used for arousing workers to a level 
of activity where they might be pre- 
sented with revolutionary ideas of 
taking over estates and factories? 


Apart from the fact that this seems 
a bit dishonest, the history of in- 
dustrial strikes hardly gives us con- 
fidence that further success in getting 
higher wages or lower rents will 
encourage people to believe that they 
can or should change the system. 
Workers seem more apathetic about 
capitalism than ever. 


Joining the Viet Cong is not a step 
on the road to pacifism. In fact, the 
process of doing battle with the giants 
in the money world on their own 
terms is definitely reformist and anti- 
revolutionary. 


The results may well be a more 
satisfied population, pleased with 
further improvements and bought off 
from feeling that the system itself 
has to be changed. 


The system I refer to is the system 
of relationships that operates almost 
throughout the economic processes of 
the world. In any exchange of goods 
each person and nation attempts to 
enrich himself and impoverish others. 


Poorer countries organise to get a 
higher price for cocoa and jute; 
workers want higher wages for pro- 
ducing the food and buildings that 
make life possible; tenants want to 
prevent rent rises that will enrich 
those who are already unfairly rich. 


These have our sympathy, but it is 
the same approach as the rich 
countries manipulating the market to 
keep poor countries poor; the 
employers- trying to reduce unions’ 
power and keep workers to the lowest 
wages possible; and landlords and in- 
vestors in housing trying to get an 
even higher unearned return on their 
investments. 


If we do not escape from this 
basically violent approach to 
economic relationships, we shall not 
begin to cope with the world-wide 
polarisation of wealth, nor the in- 


creasing division between rich and 


HASTINGS, 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in Social 
Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards-on-Sea, 
ussex. Open meeting and discussion group. 
INVOLVE (international Voluntary Village 
Enterprise). 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. London School of Non-Violence. John 
Papworth, ‘‘ Non-Violent Economics ’. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


5 March, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian, peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NW1, 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club, Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver Collection. 


LONDON WII1. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lancaster 
Road. Music, poetry, theatre with audience 
participation. Adm 2s éd. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Friends House, 43 St Giles. 
Study group on non-violence. Oxford Friends, 
FoR, CND, PPU. 


6 March, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk ’’: folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON. 7 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. London School of Non-Violence. Open 
Meeting. 


8 March, Saturday 


LONDON E%. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End tube). Christian Anarchists. 
Fr Gresham Kirkby: ‘‘ Church and State ’’. 


18 March, Tuesday 


LONDON NWI. 7 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Gandhi Centenary Year Commemmora- 
tion, arranged by the Friends Peace and Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Speakers: Horace 
Alexander and Lanza del Vasto. Chair: Kingsley 
Martin. Sybil Thorndike will read from a work 
of Gandhi's. Adm free. Collection on behalf of 
Friends Service Council and War on Want 
Indian Projects. 


poor within our country. It is the war 
itself that must be rejected. 


I do not blame COMMUNITY for 
failing to describe any method of re- 
moving estates from the economic 
battlefield of modern life. It’s a very 
difficult requirement, especially when 
the tenants will be involved in that 
same economic battle at work and 
every time they go shopping. 

But if we take the need for revolu- 
tion seriously, that is the method we 
must look for. I maintain that unless 
we escape from this every-day 
economic war we shall never free 
people’s minds from a protective, 
destructively competitive, and war- 
like attitude, such as would end the 
circumstances of military warfare. 


Building peace 


Yet we carry on protesting against 
the immediate issue and do little to 
consider or avoid the underlying, 
every-day economic war. We must 
start building peace rather than 
merely protestitig against war. 

The Tathata Centre is trying to do 
that by arranging a self-sufficient 
farming way of life. I am involved in 
the Mobile Voluntary Work Team, 
that escapes from  greed-based 
economic relationships in a different 
way. 

But where else are the attempts that 
will take us away from war, whether 
it is US/Viet Cong, Nigeria/Biafra, 
employer/employee, or landlord/ 
tenant war (or parent/child, teacher/ 
pupil, and senate/student war for 
that matter)? 

It is no doubt very right to spend 
part of our time opposing the current 
war situations, and preventing ex- 
ploitation by employers and landlords 
from going too far. But our main 
efforts ought to be put into creating 
an alternative to a system which is 
so obviously wrong at base. 
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NOTE TO 


What a screwed-up world it is 
when news of a bombing raid on 
civilians in Biafra is cheering! 


Yet I must confess that I was 
pleased to see Winston S. Church- 
hill’s report from Umuahia in 
The Times on February 21— 
across one-quarter of its front 
page—that eight people had been 
killed, and 20 wounded, in a 
Federal bombing raid on 
civilians. 
*% * * 


How is it that you have to have 
a name like Winston S. Churchill 
before you are allowed to tell the 
truth in the public prints and be 
taken seriously? 


Numerous missionaries and relief 
workers have reported such raids 
before him and have been ignored 
or dismissed. 


The merely honest are of no 
account, obviously, whereas the 
eminent are not usually noted for 
their honesty. 


That is why, of course, Winston 
S. has shown some courage in 
baring his conscience on this 
matter—for make no mistake, he 
was honest. 


“This was indisputably a de- 
liberate attack on the civilian 
population ”, he wrote. 


“ There is widespread disbelief in 
Lagos at the reports of deliberate 
bombing of civilian targets... 
The report (of 300 civilians 
killed three weeks ago in 
Umuohiagu) was dismissed by 
Lagos officials and by members of 
the British High Commission as 
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CORNWALL. Trelana Private Vegetarian 
Hotel, Poughill, Bude. Home produced 
vegetables, Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DRINGHOE Grange Peace Hut welcomes 
reactionaries to the decadent system. 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield, Yorks. 


DUREX Gossamer 2is dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 1lvs dozen. Per- 
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to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
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PETER NEVILLE is no longer resident at 
12 South Grove, Erdington, Birmingham 
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Freedom Press until further notice. 
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“T am ashamed to say that I too 
dismissed the report, which has 
since been confirmed to me... 
“Tt is quite impossible in Lagos 
to get any idea of what is going 
on in Biafra. Yet, regrettably, this 
is virtually the British Govern- 
ment’s only source of informa- 
tion.” 


So he’s really blown the gaffe! 
* * * 


Apparently, the Tokyo local 
government has been experiment- 
ing with injecting oxygen into 
rivers to allow fish to swim in 
them again, with some success. 


For about 2s 3d a ton it is possible 
“to kill smells and poisonous 
gases and enable fish to swim”. 
Somehow, I find the whole con- 
cept incredibly bizarre and sad. 


On the one hand, a bunch of 
technologists ruining the environ- 
ment; on the other, a handful try- 
ing to undo the harm. 


* * * 
“Dog-burning” seems to be 
taking hold of anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrators in a way I certainly 
hope doesn’t catch on here. 


Publications 


CBW notes and Bibliography. Facts on 
chemical and biological warfare in outline 
form for speakers, organisations and con- 
cerned human beings. 5s pp. J. D. Bernal 
Peace Library, 84b Claverton St, SW1. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 
subscriptions to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley), London E1. 


TRIBUNE, 
absolutely essential 
socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say, nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London EC1. 


the leading Socialist weekly, 
reading for every 


Wanted 
BOOKS/PAMPHLETS- bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to pack 
Peace News on Wednesday evenings from 
5.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
N1. 


For sale 

GANDHI, original drawing of a pleasant 
intellectual man for world peace. Size 
32in x 22in very worthy of display, £3. 
Sae for photograph of same. From K. 
Kenlaw, 18 Hutton Terrace, Bradford 2. 


(Whether or not the RSPCA 
would be bound to prevent it, as 
they did Gustav Metzger’s auto- 
destructive art with live animals 
a few years ago, is another 
matter.) 


In July last year, members of the 
Student War Resisters’ Inter- 
national in Munich burned a dog 
alive in their city and, quite re- 
cently, students at the University 
of Western Ontario in Canada 
tried to do the same. 


Injunctions from the SPCA finally 
stopped them, however, and they 
burned a stuffed dog instead. 


According to The Libertarian, a 
new anarcho-pacifist paper from 
Canada, the purpose of the burn- 
ings was to show that the self- 
satisfied middle classes will go to 
any lengths to prevent the sacri- 
fice of canines, but do nothing 
about the daily murders in south- 
east Asia. 


Says The Libertarian, “ Perhaps 
it will occur to some that Man is 
entitled to the same rights as his 
Best Friend.” 


& * * 


The fatuousness of the argument 
should be obvious. You don’t 
promote human rights in any way 
by stamping on those of the 
lower animals. 


Far from spotlighting one horror 
by carrying out another, you get 
people justifiably upset about the 
wrong issue. Much the same argu- 
ments apply against excessive 
bouts of violence by demonstra- 
tors. 


Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND. 2/4/6 berth sloops with 
one 2/4 berth motor launch now available 
for charter on Scotlands loveliest water- 
way. Eric Wallace, ‘‘ The Chalet ’’, School 
Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire. 

VISIT the Socialist countries with the 
London CP Group Holidays. Two weeks, 
travel by air. Bulgaria, at Sunny Beach, 
Black Sea. Every Saturday May/Sept from 
£55. Sun, Sea, Socialism, Czechoslovakia, 
visit Prague and the High Tatras. £64 in- 
clusive. July 19, Aug 2, Aug 16, Hungary, 
Lake Balaton and Budapest. A marvellous 
two-centre holiday. £60 all in. July 26, 
Aug 2 and Aug 9. Soviet Union, 15 days. 
London-Leningrad-Moscow-Yalta, All travel 
by air. £104 inclusive. Fri July 11, Fri Aug 
1, Write for details: A. Miller, 75 Farring- 
don Road, ECl. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s. 
Free illustrated programme, 122 Wardour 
Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 opens tomorrow March 1. 
‘“‘Epitaph for George Dillon'’ by John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton. Tickets 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Perfs Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 
pm. 
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ONE SHILLING 


PROTEST ABOARD NATO FRIGATE 


CIENT 


General de Gaulle proposed the dissolution of 
NATO to the British Ambassador in Paris, along 
with the dissolution of the Common Market. No 
wonder the British Government panicked and 
blew the news all round the European capitals 
with scant regard for the diplomatic niceties of 
confidentiality! 


We don’t agree with de Gaulle’s ideas of a “ loose 
association” of separate sovereign States. It 
sounds even more dangerous to us than the propo- 
sition with which the other European powers want 
so anxiously to proceed—the closer and closer 
economic and military integration of Western 
Europe into one political unit. 


But we are glad that de Gaulle is trying to pro- 
mote a discussion on the future of NATO and the 
Common Market—for our own political leaders 
would dearly love to carry on as if the issues were 


cut and dried, inextricably bound up with the 
Idea of Progress, and held up only by the stubborn 
wilfulness of a stupid old man. 


One group used the opportunity presented by the 
arrival of six NATO naval vessels in the Pool of 
London last week to try to raise the issue them- 
selves. Hanging their banners over the side of the 
Dutch frigate, “Limburg”, a group of London 
Communists spelled out the slogan “OUT OF 
NATO!” and called for a peace and security pact 
to embrace East and West Europe. 


To the best of our knowledge, nobody else did 
anything. Which is why, if it wasn’t for the ter- 
rible General, the whole future of Western Europe 
would already be sewn up. So don’t quote it back 
at us, but don’t be altogether surprised when we 
say softly this week: Vive de Gaulle! And, bravo, 
the London Communists! 


